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HISTORIC of ENGLAND 


A. R. WAGNER: Pursuivant 
18/- net 


. Mr Wagner is to be congratulated on having produced a work that is, 
indeed, on new lines, and comprises a scholarly and interesting addition to the 
literature of heraldry. . 


-’—Burlington Magazine 


A FAMILY HISTORY 


by 
THE HON. H. A. WYNDHAM 
16/- net 


. Here is the perfect history of the perfect English family. . . Student 


aa dilettante will find in it much to interest them, much to amuse. . 


—New Statesman 


PRIDE AND PASSION 
A Biography of Robert Burns 


by 
DELANCEY FERGUSON 
15/- net 


._. Mr Ferguson has made not only a credible Burns for the first time, but 
an interesting and important Burns. . . In 
outstanding event. . . 


the field of biography this is an 
."—New York Times 


CAROLINE OF ANSBACH 


by 
R. L. ARKELL 
12/6 net 


“. . a thoughtful and well-constructed book, and serves well its unduly 
neglected heroine. . 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


.”—New Statesman 
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THIRD EDITION 
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+B do people never consult the 
Oxford English Dictionary?’ It is a gigantic 
work in many volumes, and though a 
national possession and everything else that 
can be said in its praise, it does not attempt 
to offer the sort of guidance or correction 
which bad writers need. Mr H. W. Fowler | 
is really the man for them, but, alas! ‘ do 
people never consult Mr H. W. Fowler?’ | 
.. .”—From the article “ English Good and | 
Bad ” in The Times (22 August 1934) { 
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INTERPRETER 
by 


H. W. HORWILL 
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“|. It has been a long fight to get recog- 
nition of the fact that standard American 
usage, not merely slang and illiterate speech 
is different from standard English usage, an 
among the victorious pioneers among the 
crusaders for this truth, the name of Mr 
Horwill leads all the rest or is bracketed 
with the two or three others at the top...” 

—Spectator 
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by 


A. R. WAGNER: 
Portcullis Pursuivant 
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The author here treats the beginnings of 
heraldry; the growth of the theory of 
property in arms and its regulation by the 
Court of the Constable and Marshal; the 
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their functions, and the evidence for and 
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THIS WEEK: 

Collections for the Rebuilding of North- 

ampton after the Fire of 1675 ... ... 20 
ters AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£i lis. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


M OCTAVE 7 in the first January 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 

ives us some telling ‘ Images de Guerre.’ 

e begins with ‘ Le Courage et la Peur,’ ask- 
ing What courage consists in and answering: 
“Tl change avec chaque étre. Mais, le plus sou- 
vent,—c’est sa beauté—il semble une réaction 
volontaire contre l’angoisse physique du 
premier choc. On commence par avoir peur, 
et puis on se redresse et, bien qu’on ait les 
joues blanches on sourit.’’ This seems rather 
a description of one form of manifestation of 
courage than an indication of its essence. 
Still, it is a suggestive description. The 
function of shocks in human life is a subject 
which our philosophers have by no means yet 
exhausted, one may think. 

M. Aubry goes on to tell an illustrative 


‘story or two, ending up with the answer of a 


British airman who had failed to use his wire- 
less when attacked by four Messerschmitts on 
a solitary reconnaissance, and, being scolded 
for this, replied: ‘“‘I am sorry, sir; but I 
thought we were only to use the wireless in 
case of emergency.’’ 

The number contains five poems by Finnish 
authors translated by M. de Coppet; and, 
with discussions of the present situation of 
Europe, it offers also M. Pierre Benoit’s ‘Les 
Environs d’Aden’; Mmé Marie-Louise Pail- 
leron’s ‘ Hortense Allart et Chateaubriand ’ ; 
“Napoléon et la Presse,’ by M. Ernest 
D’Hauterive, and ‘ Aino,’ a story by Mme 
Némirovsky. 


(8 Jan. 10 fell the first centenary anniver- 

sary of the death of Princess Elizabeth, 
seventh child and third daughter of George 
III. Fanny Burney, with a few other 
writers of the day, has made her a fairly 
well-known figure to students of royal family 
history. She seems to have been the most 


gifted and interesting of the six princesses, a 
benefactress to the needy, a promoter 
of literature, and, above » most 
active with her pencil. In these things 
she resembled many princesses of her 
house before and since, though perhaps 
in general she excelled them. What has been 
thought more memorable is her conduct when, 
rather late in life, she married the hereditary 
price of Hesse Homburg. The prince two 
years later succeeded as Landgrave to a State 
which was nearly overwhelmed by its finan- 
cial difficulties. The princess had an allow- 
ance from England of £10,000 a year, of 
which she devoted £6,000 a year to the needs 
of Hesse Homburg. ‘‘ By means of her assist- 
ance,”’ says a obituary notice 
of her, ‘‘. . . . the debts are said to have 
been so well regulated, that the finances of the 
country are now in a good condition.”’ How 
idyllic, one hundred years later, seems the 
condition of a State which can be rectified by 
the expenditure of £6,000 a year! The 
notes that Princess Elizabeth’s lib- 
rary was sold in London by Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson in April, 1863. 


B Revue de Paris for 1 Jan., 1940, con- 

tains two or three articles which may be 
worth calling our readers’ attention to 
though they do not lend themselves to sum- 
mary or extraction of passages for a para- 
graph in our ‘ Memorabilia.’ Thus, everyone 
will turn with expectation to M. Paul 
Claudel’s ‘Le Prado & Genéve,’ a discussion 
of Spanish art treasures, which contains — 
among much else of course—a curious account 
of what M. Claudel takes to be the signifi- 
cance by its construction of the Western 
human face. This significance depends 
largely on the nose; and the writer is con- 
strained in a note to warn us that the type 
of nose by the yellow and the black 
peoples belongs to a quite different ‘‘ archi- 
tecture,’’? and has therefore a different part 
to play from that of the Western nose. 
Another author whose work will be welcomed 
is M. Jean Schlumberger ; he here begins the 
history of a soldier, a strange character, who 
is interpreted by a close and sympathetic 
observer—‘ Stéphane le glorieux.’ M. Jean 
Cocteau’s ‘L’ Appartement des Enigmes’ again 
—reminding readers of his ‘ Potomak’ at the 
beginning of the war of 1914—offers a witty, 
fantastic commentary on life and humanity. 
M. Albert Flament contributes some ‘Ta 
leaux de Paris,’ one of which shows us the 
ladies knitting. They are knitting now every- 
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where—in trains, in drawing-rooms, in hotel 
- lounges, sometimes, with head on one side, 
reading as they knit. Even at dinner, they 
will bring out ‘‘ leur patriotique et touchant 
ouvrage ’’’ and knit while they drink their 
coffee. Dinner finished, they settle down to 
it seriously with that air of authority which 
the doing of a duty confers, however modest 
the duty itself may be. Not by all their men- 
folk applauded, however: for some men can- 
not bear to have a woman knitting in their 
company, and are inclined to regard the 
occupation as simply a mania, they them- 
selves desiring to have their talk listened to 
with unoccupied hands. A shrewd observa- 
tion apropos of these tricoteuses is that 
women readily perceive, and therefore are apt 
to contemn, a certain poisonous element, tend- 
ing to dissolution, in internal party politics. 
Foreign politics, on the contrary, questions of 
nationality or race, or of the unification or 
dismemberment of States, arouse their 
keenest interest. M. Flament ingeniously sug- 
gests that the maternal instinct renders them 
more apt than men are to consider States 
as wholes. They are seldom unjust, he says 
_ —even when they suffer themselves to forget 
their habitual reserve; and he quotes the 
saying of a tricoteuse: 

Je me moque de votre M.X... ! Je ne veux 

savoir sil est du parti Z. ou du parti A. 
my sais qu’il s’oppose violemment, avec d’autres, 
a l’ idée d’une Autriche reconstituée, ¢a me 
suffit ! 

WE are glad to print a suggestion from our 
valued correspondent Mr. Epwarp 
Heron-Aten. He says: 

Tue Sources or SHAKESPEARE. From time 
to time you have published elaborate paral- 
lels between the plays attributed to Shakes- 
peare and earlier plays. It would be of great 
interest if one of your correspondents would 
collect these together and publish them in 
parallel columns. 


WE have received the January number of 

Tife and Letters Today. It contains a 
poem by Mr. W. H. Auden, an article by Mr. 
Robert Herring entitled ‘ Heindserei’ (this 
is a Finnish island), and—besides several 
other things—‘ Yncke’ by Mr. Herbert 
Jones. This last includes two fifteenth-cen- 
tury recipes for making ink, worth noting 
even in these days when ‘“‘ we take ink for 
granted,’”’ and also a number of concisely 
stated facts ending with mention of a cata- 
logue of books on the making of inks in the 
New York Public Library which runs to over 
2,000 titles. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


COLLECTIONS FOR THE 
RE-BUILDING OF NORTHAMPTON 
AFTER THE FIRE OF 1675. 


(HE following lists of contributors to the 

relief of the inhabitants of Northampton 
after a considerable disaster, may be of 
interest to students of seventeenth-century 
London. The fire, which occurred in 
September, 1675, destroyed about six hundred 
houses, most of them being built of wood and 
roofed with thatch, and did damage estimated 
at, £150,000. 

(f 1) 


Collected by Mr. Rich. Evans, Chureh- 
warden of St. Andrews, Holborne, Middlesex, 
Towards the rebuilding of the Towne of 
Northamton, the severall sumes Following, 
with the names of the severall of the Beni- 
factors Liveing in Hatton Garden. 

Mr Hopkins 


Maior Robinson 


Mr Copeland 
Mr Clarke 
Mr Leward 
Mr Rite 
Mr Longland 
Mr Lester 
Esqr. Brigges 


0 5 0 
Mr Hasteings 2 0 0 
Mrs Herne 010 0 
Mr Lenton 2 
Mr Cooper 2: 
Mr Ward 0 2 4 
Mr Moseley 0. 6% 
Mr Gilstrup 0 5 0 
Mr Pritteman 0 6 
Mr Whitfeild 010 0 
Mr Baker 0 2 @ 
Mr Bull 4-4 
Mrs Land 0 5 0 
Mr Price 1.4 
Mr Byfeild 0 1 6 
Dr Witherley 0 2 0 
Mr Marsden 041 0 
Mrs Jenes 
Mr Burges 4 
Mrs Marham 6 1 @ 
Mr Sutton 
Mr Barber ©... 
0 3 0 
8 4 
0 0 6 
6° 
0 
2:4 
0 0 6 
1 0 0 


TaN 


Mr Cornehill 
Mr Satterthayt 
Mr Nuby 

Mr Shipton 
Sir John Cole 
Mr Robinson 
Mr Smith 

Mr Neale 

Mr Aspinall 
Mr Walker 
Mr Simons 
Mr Browning 
Mr Wilson 

Sir Rob: Crooke 
Mr Page 

Mrs Smith 
Mr Standish 
Mr Garth 

Mr Hulcom 
Mr Burrose 
Mr Marten 


Mr Wogan 1 1 6 
Collected at Saffron Hill the sum of 
3 19 1 by Daniell Basten, Rich: 
Stovole, Sam: Gaynes Sum 

totall 33 1 4. 


(f 1) 

The names of the severall inhabitants of 
the Parrish of St Martin Outwich, London, 
that distributed to the losse of the towne 
of Northhampton. 
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Mr Butler Mr Tanturian OB 
Mr Thackery 0 0 6 Mr Beale 01 0 
Mr Duckett oe ee Esqr. Neale 0 5 0 
Mr Bird 0 0 6 Sargant Waller 2 0 6 
Mr Goodrin Mr Wratten 0 3 
Mr Howlan 0 10 O Mr Dennie 0 0 6 
Mrs Warcup 6 Dr Cary 
Mr Williams 0 0 4 Mr Reeve e424 
Mr Bedford 0 0 %6 
Sir Arther Ingram 2 0 
Sir Rob. Varnham OR, ee Mr Hamon 0 5 O 
Madd. Varnham 0 10 O Mr Peck 
Dr Merritt 010 O Mr Cryer eo 2s 
Sargant Steele a oe Mr Gardner 0 5 O 
Mr Probat ee Mr Cole 0 0 6 
Mr Tichburne 0 0 6 Sir John Jacob 010 O 
Mr Jenkes 0 2 0 Mr Owing 0 5 0 
Mr Stileman Mr Cosens 
Mrs Drapur Mr Holland 
Mr Farmery 0 10 O Mr Williams 00 2 
Sir John Uxley a Se Mr Seagood 0 0 6 
Mr Pointer 010 O Mr Nelthrup 0 5 O 
Mr Mart ee ee, Mr Garwayn 010 O 
Mrs Jorden EP ae Sir Rob: Crookes maids 0O 7 6 
Mr Wall Mde. Hetherington 010 O 
Mr Glassop Ralph Linch 010 
Mr Heathaway . Mrs Gile 010 O 
Mr Holding 0 0 6 of severall servants 0 6 0 

Turne over 8 4 7 4.2 
(£ 2) : Collected in Hatton Garden by us the sum 
Mr Hall 0 of 29 2 3 by us 
Mr Harman 6 
Dr Jones 0 Rich: Evans 
Mr Poteete 6 -0 Tho: Holmes 
Mr Cullin 0 
Mr Webb 0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 Sir Sm. Barnardiston 05 00 00 
6 John Jolliffe Esqr 04 00 00 
0 Mr Mordant 04 00 00 
0 The Wors. Company of 
0 Marchant Taylers 10 00 00 
0 Lady Daves 05 00 00 
0 Mr Langham 10 00 00 
0 Mr Sadler 00 02 00 
0 Mr Westland 01 00: 00 
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22 NOTES AND QUERIES. January 13, 1940, 
Mr Lee ~..00 10 00 Mr Wise 00 05 00 
Mr Clutterbucke 01 00 00 Mr Rowles 01 00 00 
Mr Hinchman : 00 00 06 Mr Grene 00 02 00 
Mr Lassells 01 00 00 Mrs Terrell 00 02 00 
Mr Price 00 O01 00 
Mr James 00 10 00 08 19 06 
Mr Abraham 00 01 00 ' (f 1d) 

Mr Legg 00 05 00 Mr Griffeth 02 00 00 
Mrs Richeson 00 02 00 Mrs Judeth Vincet 00 05 00 
Mr Baker 00 01 06 Mrs Griffeth 00 10 00 
Mr Sherwood 00 15 00 Mr Langhams 2 men 00 10 00 
Mr Pursloe 00 01 00 Mr Decosta 01 00 00 
Mr Grene 02 00 00 Mr Powell 00 05 00 
Mrs Knight 00 01 00 Mr Stevenson 01 00 0 
Mrs Warren 00 00 06 Esqr Boothbe 01 00 00 
Mr Woodley 00 01 06 Mr Daboran 00 05 0 
Mrs Baker 00 00 06 Mr Bawme 00 02 06 
Mr Beamont 00 00 06 Mr Lees man 00 02 06 
Mrs Prat 00 01 00 Mr Rowlses man 00 01 OO 
Mr Levet 00 10 00 Mr Santtalborn 00 05 00 
Mrs Moore 00 00 06 Mr Williams 00 02 06 
Mr Paberry 00 02 06 Mr Williams 00 02 0 
Mr Shipside 00 02 00 
46 07 00 Mr Claxton 00 05 00 
Mr Davis 00 00 06 Mr Hoxton 00 02 00 
Mr Coome 00 01 00 Mr Drackes 00 05 00 
Mr Higgens 00 02 06 : 
Mr Person 00 01 00 08 04 06 
Mr Wiles 00 05 00 08 19 06 
Mr Drinkwater 01 01 06 46 07 00 
Mrs Williams 00 O01 00 
Mr Gregorey 00 02 00 63 11 00 
Mr Williams 00 O01 00 Reed. at the Church 
Mr Hayse 00 01 00 dooer by strangers 01 09 00 
Mr Odell 01 00 00 ———— 
Mr Alder 00 05 00 Totall is 65 00 00 
Mr Deves 00 05 00 £2 
Mr Simons 00 04 00 (£ 2) 
Mr Williamson 00 05 00 A Catalogue of the Benefactors in the 
Mr Andrus 00 10 00 parish of St. Bartholomew the Lesse, London, 
Mr Blackborne 00 02 06 towards the fire at Northampton, 1675. 
Mr Wharton 00 01 O00 
Mr Inns 00 01 00 Mr Orme 010 O 
Mr Grene 00 03 00 Mr Jo:: Fox 010 0 
Mr Player 00 04 00 Mr Meacock 1 5 10 
Mr Lea 00 01 00 Mr Rickles 0 5 0 
Mr Williams 00 01 00 Mr Bristoe 0 5 0 
Mr Blowfeild 00 10 00 Mr Parsons 0 2 6 
Mr Cuts 00 O01 00 Mr Tart 011 =#O 
Mr Goffe 00 02 06 Mr Andrews 0 3 0 
Mr Sonne 00 05 00 Mr Goodin 0 1 0 
Mi Lamb 00 00 06 Mr Forth 0 0 6 
Mr Haysell 00 05 00 Mr Crome 0 5 6 
Mr Conle 00 01 06 Mr West 0. 1:0 
Mr Philli 00 02 06 Mr Dodson 0 10 O 
Mr Wilesfrind 00 02 06 Mr Dacres 0 7 6 
Mr Luckes 00 01 00 Mr Reeve 0 8 0 
Mr Kidder: Rector 01 00 00 Mrs Clarke 0 5 6 


Ja 
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Mr Kindon ea Mr Ratcliffe 0 0 6 
Mr Lowns Mr Presbury 
Mr Follingsby GF Mr Lambert 
Mr Nowell 6 Mr Hollinghurst @ 
Mr Clarke 0 5 0 Mr Mason 0-0 6 
Mr Sherington 0 3.0 
Mrs Harbin 0.0.6 3619 8 
Mr Conyers 
Mr Cooke 0 0. 6 (f 3) 
Mr Eaton Mr Cookman 0 6 
Mr Shrewsbury ~~ ‘0 5 O Mr Cleere 010 O 
Mr Adderton i or Mr Robinson @-2-- 0 
Mr Woodworth Mr Reed 0 4.0 
Mr Wright Mr Tuck 
Mrs Goffe Mr Ro: Fox 10 °0 
*Mr family Mr Parrett 0 4 0 
Mr Freeman a Esq. Wynne 210 O 
Mr Jones 0 0 6 Mrs Matron 0 2 6 
Mr Giles e 6's Mrs Eliz: Poultney 0 2 6 
Mr Beckett Mr Treasurer Mills 
Mr Phillipe 0 Mr Cauthorne 
Mr Chr: Cauthorne 
9 05 10 Mr Preston 
2d) Mr Treasurers Mayd @ 
Mr Baldin 0 1 0 Mrs Lane 010 O 
Mrs Standing 0 1 6 Mrs Royston 0 2 6 
Mr Nelthorp 0 5.0 Mr Spooner e.9~8 
Mr Beckett 0 2 6 Mr Hatton ead ae 
Mr Hancock 0 4 «0 Esqr Ario ‘1 0 0 
Mr Alfry ig Mr Poultney 010 O 
Mr Forsters mayd HQ Mr Aldridge 0 0° 6 
Mr Inman 0 2 0 Mr Lowns 0 0 6 
Mr Collett 0 1 «0 Mr Blague 0 10 0 
Mr Fox 0 O 6 Mr Perry 0 2 6 
Mr Feering 0 20 Mr Bickerstaffe 0 2 0 
Mr Beech 02 Mr Craddock 
Mr Bowley 0 1 0 Mrs Embery 0 Oo: 7 
Mr Challenor ‘@ 2 6 Mrs Higgins 0 0 6 
Mr Reed 6 Mr Croxon 
Mr Penn 0 0 6 Mr Brooksby GG 2268 
Mr Knights Daughters [oe 0 8 Mr Dockwray 0 1:0 
Mr White Mr Allington 
Mr Burton Mr Carter 
Mr Bruges Mr Tho: Cooke 
Mr Higgins i ae *Mr Jones 0 0 0 
Mr Melling 0 2 6 Mr Stanny 0 2 6 
Mr White 
Mr Butler 10 ll 
Mr Harding 010 O Mr Boone 010 O 
Mr Pemble es *Mr Pettet 
Mr Sergeant 0 5 *Wid Andrews 
Mr Hunt 0 5 O Mr Taylor o: 3.6 
Mr Start oe Se *Mr Bayl 0 0 0 
Mr Browne 0 0 6 Mr Russell oO 2° 6 
Mr Lattimor 0 2° 6 Mr Thackray 02.5.6 
Mr Williams ae Me Mr Tay 0 5 O 
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Mr Grifeth 0 5 O 
9 05 10 
3 19 08 
1 07 06 
26 03 11 From howse to howse 
3 09 11 Collected at the Church 
door 
29 13 10 The Totall of the whole 
Collection 
Witness our hands 
Wm Orme Vicar 
Richard Tay Church 
Gregory Griffiths wardens. 


* Deleted in the original. 


(f 1) 


St. Andrew Undershaft, London, _ 


Mr Jones 

Mr Sitwell 

Mr Scotoe 

Mr Scott grocer 
Mr Dolans 

Mr Whistler 
Mr Brookes 
Mr Goodyear 
Mr Thorowgood 
Mr Warton 
Mr Thorowgood 
Mr Fransisco 
Mrs Jordon 
Mr Grove 
Mrs Simkis 
Mr Addams 
Mr Sell 

Mr Aungier 
Mr Scott oyleman 
Mr Ball 

Mr Pick 

Mr Hartwell 
Mr Burrowes 
Mr Perrey 
Mrs Carselles 
Mr Raynaldes 
Mr Ruddock 
dep. Canham 
Mrs Sion 


Mr Carriacke 

Mr Hayward 

Mr Hylliard apothecary 
Mr North 


3 


COMED] 


PADONW! 


Mr Browne 
Mr Wheatraft 
Mr Gibbon 
Mr Chapman 
Mrs Wall 

Mr Debett 
Mr Berne 

Mr Hick 

Mr Stubbs 


Mr Pope and his Famelie 


Mr Hands 

Mr Colman 

Mr Nicholas 

Sir William Thomson 
Mr Calverley 
Ald. Thorald 
Esq. Hooker 
Mrs Cletherow 
Mr Potkins 

Mrs Vandermash 
Mr Gray 

Mr Thornton 

Mr Bodington 
Mr Young 

Mr Woolhouse 


Ald. Love 

Ald. Jeffreyes 

Widdow Smith 

Mr Willington 

Mr Pase 

Mr Drant 

Mr Elles 

Mr Boone 

ames Smith 
r Doggett 

Mr 

Mrs Hilton 

Mr Wood 

Mr Freeman 

Mr Brett 

Mr Bockford 

Mr Stevenson 

Mr Glasbrook 

Mrs Webb 

Mr Wells 

Mr Hammond 

Mr Pellen 

Mr Warfield 

Mrs Lewes 

Mr Johnsons servants 

Mr Murthwait 

Mr Mellish 

Mr Sykes 

Mr Richardson 

Mr Weeks 


N 


ob 


= 


+ 


Mr Thomas Iles 
Mr Christopher Iles 
Mr Potter 

Mrs Bostock 

Mrs Hatseell 

‘Mr Leveroo 


r ” 
Mr Perkins 
Dr Cursilles 
Mr Rayner 
Mr Cross 
Mr Vaspitt 
Mr Mastar 
Mr Blackburne 
Mr Bassett 


Mr Mudd 

Mr Travill 

Mr Glover 

Mr Langham 
Mr Mountneye 
Mr Santen 
Mr Harris 


oooooooce 
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Ald. Bowles 3.60 Mr Austin 0 5 0 
Mr Sambrooke 200 
18 2 
(f 1d) 3.16 0 
Mr Rudgg 0 (f 2) 
Mr Boberey 2 9 12 02 
Mr Moore 0 17 17 04 
Mr Delmey 7 18 02 04 
Mr Westcomb 0 13 15 
Ladie Reeves 0 08 05 06 
Mr Denham 2 03 «16 
Mr 
Mrs Bus 71 08 04 
Mr Delmeys man 2 
Mr Towne 2 
Mr Betts 1 71 13 10 
— R. SHarre France, F.R.Hist.S. 
r Britten 
Mr Tucker 1 JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Mr Vuerdele 0 Concluding Remarks. 
ONRAD is classical in respect to his pre- 
Mr Be ‘Ito: 1 occupation with destiny; also in suggest- 
M: RB east 4 2 ing, as he does, that nature is in key with 
Mr Church 0 fateful or tragical events and circumstance. 
alata In fact, the effect he gives is that nature itself 
is impressionable to his characters rather 
it lili than the other way about, and this to the last 
Mr Turvie nuance of 
Mr Watts Conrad regarded his work with extreme 
Mr Hall seriousness. It was practical work, in his 


view, requiring as much disciplined training 
as navigating a ship, and as much endurance 
as going round the Horn before the mast; 
whereas, he writes: 

The national English movelist seldom re- 
gards his work—the exercise of his Art—as 
an achievement of active life by which he will 
produce certain definite effects upon the 
emotions of his readers, but simply as an 
instinctive, often unreasoned, outpouring of his 
own emotions... It never occurs to him thata 
book is a deed, that the writing of it is an 
enterprise as much as the conquest of a 
colony. 


Conrad is the tropics in human nature ap- 
es through Polish sensibility, which 

as known much bitterness of repression. 

But there is also, as the environment of this 
conjuncture, the free, and yet not-free, ele- 
ment of the ocean. The ocean, in the sense 
in which I am writing, is not the symbol of 
relaxation, or freedom, as the “‘ firm-set ”’ 
land may fitly be regarded as the symbol of 
repression. It is arbitrarily contained, hav- 
ing no unity in itself; accordingly, in the 
Prophet’s words, ‘‘ There is sorrow on 
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sea.’’ There is ‘‘ sorrow’’; there is the sug- 

sstion of tragedy, but not of gloom, or 

orror-haunting, such as was expressed by 
Hawthorne, or by Poe; who, however much 
he wrote about it, no real feeling 
for the sea; while Herman Melville escaped 
narrowly the New England gloom by sea- 
faring. The ocean is the feminine two- 
thirds of the earth; and it is not good for a 
man to be a stay-on-land in his imagination. 

A little touched with race ’’ and ‘‘ some- 
what of the shorter catechist,’’ wrote Henley 
in his verse-portrait of Stevenson; and both 
descriptions are applicable to Conrad, except 
that he was more than a “‘ little touched with 
race.’” He was certainly ‘‘ somewhat of the 
shorter catechist,’’ however indirectly he 
expressed his ethical sentiments through the 
exuberant virtuosity of his Marlow or the 
sagacious aplomb of his Captain Giles. David 
Balfour, in ‘ Catriona,’ is advised to get rid 
of his conscience; much more troublesome, 
and in fact the whole motif of the story, is 
the conscience of Lord Jim. Conscience in 
Conrad amounts to an ethical fastidiousness. 

Jacob stein has represented Conrad’s 
furrowed physiognomy in the “ enduring 
hardness’’ of bronze. How appropriately 
could be inscribed beneath that sculptured 
head, thus rendered by a fellow-man of 
dynamic genius, the description from 
‘Typhoon ’ of the indomitable steamer, Nan 
Shan; which ‘‘ looked as if she had been very 
far in her short passage.’’ 

However, there is a Taiestiinins here. Thé 
typhoon in Conrad’s own experience of effort 
and struggle was sustained at full pitch as 
far as the entry itself of death’s still har- 
bhourage; while he was quite aware, as hé 
showed in a letter to the writer, that “ time ”’ 
was ‘‘ growing short.’’ 

Milton struggled blind and ill to complete 
his Latin dictionary ; but left such a muddle 
of papers and manuscript-notes that nothing 
could be done with them. Stevenson, dictat- 
ing with his fingers, tried hard, though 

hless—and also without inspiration—to 
complete ‘St. Ives.’ Conrad had no time to 
finish ‘ Suspense,’ despite his utmost endeav- 
ours; and we know how that intrusive, gush- 
ing woman-visitor discovered him at work 
in his summer-house in the intervals between 
and spitting blood. 

These toilers were less fortunate than the 
sainted Beda. John Richard Green — a 
busy, consumptive clergyman who had to do 
his historical writing in the small hours — 
has related that a, toiling and dying 


from ‘‘ extreme weakness and loss of breath,” 
had just time to dictate the final sentence 
to his version of St. John’s Gospel, and to 
chant the solemn “ Glory to God.” 


E. H. Vistax, 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(See clxix. 274, 202, 418; clxxvii. 33, 274, 
545, 399.) 
(THE following Dorset wills were proved in 
the P.C.C. during the first half of the 
year 1729. 

William Gatenouss, of Bagper (Bacsers), 
(P.C.C. Abbott 11). Dated 27 Feb., 1727; 
proved 15 Jan., 1728/9, by son, William, 
sole exor. My daughters Elizabeth G., 
Judith G., Barbara Nicholls and Martha 
Nicholls, Mary Anne Seymore, Jane Trus- 
seler. My grandchildren Anne, Albert and 
Joane Albert; all the rest of my grand- 
children. Witnesses: Thomas Rideout, Wil. 
liam Heal, Tho. Ryves. , 

Thomas Pacett, 3rd son to William, Lord 
P. (and grandson of the Earl of Uxbridge). 
(20 Abbott). A short will, dated Stalbridge, 
11 Oct. ; proved 15 Jan., 1728/9. 

John Pottarp, D.D., of Corscomss. (21 
Abbott). Dated 5 Nov., 1720; proved % 
Jan., 1728/9. Appoints as exor. his son 
John (who proved), requiring him to be duti- 
ful to his mother and loving to his sisters. 
My daughters Elizabeth P. and Ursula P., 
under twenty-one. My brother, William P. 
My brother-in-law, Dr. Peter Jevvons. Wit- 
nesses: Silas Symes, Constantine Hoar, 
Arthur Symes. 

Francis FisHer, of SHersorne, gent. (4 
Abbott). Dated 11 Nov., 1728; proved 6 
Feb., 1728/9, by relict, Penelope, sole exec. 
Witnesses: Wm. Huchings, John Gardner. 

Brune Cocxram, of Sanpwicu, I. of Pur- 
BECK, gent. (37 Abbott). Dated 25 Oct., 
1728; proved 14 Feb. 1728/9 by John C., bro. 
and sole exor. To be buried in Sandwich 
Church, by my late mother. Bell to begin 
tolling at 8 o’clock in the morning before 
my funeral and so to continue till 3 in the 
afternoon. Mr. William Russell of Wim- 
borne, or Mr. Manning, to preach funeral 
sermon. Property at Corfe Castle and Stud- 
land, now in possession of John Curtis. Men- 
tions Richard Brine, mariner, and Jonathan 
Cole, of Northbrook, tailor. My brothers, 
Thomas and John Brothers-in-law: 
John Vincent, Samuel Serrell, Anthony 
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Wareham. My sister, Anna Wareham; my 
nieces, Elizabeth Wareham and Mary Ser- 
rell. Sarah Smith, spinster. Witnesses: 
John Dolling, senior, Tho. Cole, Robert 
Sanders. 

Richard Percy, of Burrin, par. of Tar- 
rant GuNviLL. (53 Abbott). Dated 18 
Nov. 1719; proved 15 Feb. 1728/9. Left 
everything to his wife Susanna, sole exec., 
who proved. Witnesses: Nathaniel Snook, 
George Barnes, William Barnes. 

Hannah of Srockranp. (57 
Abbott). Dated 26 March 1728; proved 18 
Feb. 1728/9, by his daughter, Martha Man- 
ning, wife of George M., sole executrix. My 
son Daniel S. (one piece of broad gold); his 
three children, John, Hannah and Mary, 
under twenty-one. My son Edward S. (one 

iece of broad gold); his children, Edward, 

ohn and Anne. My son John. Robert 

Manning, son of George M., and Mary Sey- 
mour, daughter of 8., my grand- 
children. My two grandchildren, John and 
Hannah Smith, son and daughter of my son 
Elias Smith. Witnesses: Joseph Turner, 
Thomas Hussey, James Seymour. 

Thomas Bower, of EwERNe Minster, Esq. 
(31 Abbott). Dated 13 Aug. 1728; proved 
20 Feb. 1728/9.. To be buried in E. Church. 
Bequeathed parsonage of E. to his brother, 
Henry B., sole exor., who proved. My 
brother, Richard Burge B.; my brother, Wil- 
liam B. My sisters, Elizabeth B., Edith B. 
My nephew, Thomas B., under twenty-one. 
My servant, Jenny Passingham, for her great 
care in my sickness, £300, or r annum 
for her life, at her choice. My servant, 
Thomas Hooper. Edward Pitt. William 
Martin, and Mary his wife. Ann Foot, jun. 
William Dominey, jun. Samuel Coombes. 
Elizabeth and Frances James. Thomas 
Bower, of Ewerne, yeoman. Witnesses: 
Harry Harkman, Sarah Baker, Joseph Hann. 

Timothy Hattert, of Lyme Recis, clerk, 
“of great age.’’ (73 Abbott). Dated 20 
Nov. 1728; proved 4 March 1728/9 by his 
nephew, John H., sole exor., to whom he left 
“the annuity of £12 which is payable to me 
out of the Exchequer,’’ also three plots of 
arable land in Bridport. Property in L. R. 
Niece, Elizabeth Dyer, of City of London, 
wid. Children of my niece Mary Sellers, 
decd. My niece Hannah Mosse, of Bridport, 
wid., dau. of my deceased bro. Nathaniel H. 
The great-grandchildren of my brother Ben- 
jamin H., decd. Stephen Turner of L. R., 
tailor. My servant, Mary Levit. Hannah 
Hellyar of L. R., spinster. Margaret Sweet, 


of Chard, Som. Witnesses: Thomas Henley, 
David Symes, John Edwards. 

Henry THornton, of WEYMOUTH AND MEL- 
comBE Ree1s, master of brigantine Mary, off 
the coast of Carolina. (119 Abbott). ‘Dated 
1 March 1724/5; proved 5 April 1729, by 
relict Elizabeth, as mother and guardian of 
infant children, Henry, Elizabeth, Ann and 
Sarah. M brother, William T. Mr. 
Robert Andros. Witnesses: James Bennett, 
William Meaden. 

Luke Meecu, of Muccterorp, par. of 
Braprorp (Bradford Peverell), gent. (109 
Abbott). Dated 14 June -1725; proved 11 
April 1729 by cousin, Edward Hitt, junr., 
exor. My wife. My kinsman, Thomas M., 
son. of my nephew, John M. My sister, 
Jane Foy. Anne, daughter of my sister 
Hitt. My cousin, Samuel Hitt. Appoints 
John Gollop, junr., William Channing and 
Edward Vincent, all of Dorchester, to be trus- 
tees of bequest for support of Baruch Nowell, 
pastor or minister of the dissenting congre- 

ation of Protestants in D. Witnesses: 

ary Templeman, Ann Hitchcock, Pet. 


Templeman. 
Honor Fiter, of Btianprorp Forum, 
spinster. (104 Abbott). Dated 12 Dec. 


1728; proved 18 Apr. 1728. Dr. Lovell of 
Rotherith to preach funeral sermon. Poor of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster. £50 for the 
relief of insolvent debtors in the Gatehouse 
prison in the parish of St. M. W. The deaf 
and dumb woman which my mother Filer 
knows. My aunts, Sarah Barnes and Jane” 
Anne. My cousin, Jane Barnes. My cousin 
Anne. Mr. Alexander Hazler and his wife. 
Mr. Edward Heath. My nurse Towzey. 
Richard Filer. Appoints as exec. ‘‘ my hon- 
ored mother,’’ Hannah F., who proved; and 
as pall-bearers: Miss Lovell, iss King, 
Miss Jenkins, Miss Gandick, Miss Arnott, 
Miss Powell. Witnesses: William Short, 
William Langhorne. 

John Russett, of NerHer Compton, linen 


weaver. (113 Abbott). Dated 4 Oct. 1727; 
roved 22 Apr. 1729. ‘‘ Antient and sick.”’ 
ife, Jane. Son, Robert R.; his mother-in- 


law, my said wife. My granddaughter Mary 
R., my son John R.’s pate om My son, 
William R.; their children John and Sarah 
R. My daughter Mary, wife of John Ryall; 
their children, John and Sarah. My daughter 
Sarah, wife of John Arnold. My daughter 
Ruth, wife of Peter Dove; their children, 
Peter and Ruth D. Son William proved as 
exor. Witnesses: Thos. Hillery, John 
Beaton. 
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William Burce, of yeoman. 
(97 Abbott). Dated 6 Nov. 1728; proved 26 
Apr. 1729. Very sick. Plot of land in M. 
known as Holly Hays. Two plots of land 
known as Cheppetts Mead and Cheppetts 
Parrock, with barn. Land called Fowls Hill. 
Wife Mary, who proved. Sons, Thomas, 
Joseph and Caleb. My daughter Mary B. 
My daughter, Edith Galpin, and her son, 
Robert, under twenty-one. My sister, Joan 
‘Glisten. My nephew, William B., and his 
wife and children. Richard, son of Caleb B., 
under twenty-one. My niece, Grace Chant, 
of Yeovil. My niece, Joan Nicholas. Be- 
quests to sons, of thirty dozen pairs of men’s 
worsted stockings. Signed by mark. Wit- 
nesses: John Seymer, Thomas Dibbin, 
Richard Rose. 

Samuel Watts, of Poote, merchant, sick. 
(152 Abbott). Proved 2 May 1729 by relict, 
Hannah. My cousins: Samuel, son of Wil- 
liam W., hosier; Hannah, dau. of William 
W.; William and Mary, s. and d. of Joseph 
W., mariner; Jane Perry and her d., 
Hannah P.; Mary Smith, wife of my cousin 
William S., and her daus. Mary and Ann; 
Jane, d. of my brother William W.; Sarah 
Gates and her four daus., Sarah Painter, 
Jane Painter, Mary Gates and Cherith 
Gates; Sarah, d. of cousin William; Ralph 
Norman, and Mary his wife, and their 
children James and John; Samuel and 
‘George Preston ; Ann Smith, wife of Richard 
S.; William Ellis. Friends, Thomas Kickle- 
“son and Jeremiah Colborne. 

Samuel Gunpry, the elder, of Bridport, 
maltster. (133 Abbott). Dated 8 Feb. 1728; 

roved 5 May 1729, by relict, Margaret. 

ons: Samuel (my watch and my magis- 
trate’s gown), John and Joseph; daughter, 
Mary G. Grandchildren: William and 
Elizabeth and Mary, sons and daughters of 
my son Samuel; William, son of my daugh- 
ter, Margaret Davie. Witnesses: Samuel 
Symes, Joanna Syms. 

Thomas Wiu1aMs, of par. of 
Bere Regis. (153 Abbott), Dated 8 Feb. 1715; 
proved, with two codicils, 7 May 1729, by 
nephew, John Bond, Esq., exor., who had 
married testator’s niece, Margaret W. Pro- 
in par. of Wintersorn KINGSTON. 

y sister Bond and her son, Dennis B. My 
nephew, Sydenham W. My niece, Susan 
Fisher. My niece, Honour W. My nephew, 
John Burleigh; his two sisters, and three 
children which his mother had by Mr. 
Cheeps. 

Catherine Baynarp, of RepLanDs, spinster. 


(157 Abbott). Dated 22 July 1725; proved 3 
June 1729 by Thomas B., armiger, nephew 
and sole exor. To be buried under the seat 
where I used to sit in the church of Broap- 
way; Mr. Bastard, of Blandford, to make 
my coffin; Mr. Stevenson, if he survives me, 
to preach my funeral sermon, or failing him, 
Mr. Thomson of Stafford. My body to be 
carried into church by Mr. John Channing, 
Mr. William Wiseman and Mr. Charles 
Langrish of Weymouth, Mr. John Hardy of 
Radipole, Mr. John Could of Upway, and 
Mr. Robert Wood of Osmington. arers 
from the house, John Scriven, Joseph §., 
Daniel Sisser and John Martin; second sta 
Christopher Warren, William Whittle, 
Richard Beal, farmer, Joseph Clapcott of 
Caseway (Causeway), farmer, Thomas Beal 
and William Moulam. My sisters, Elizabeth 
and Rachel B. My niece, Rachel B., dau. of 
my deceased brother Thomas. My three 
nieces, Rachel and Mary B., of Wanstrow, 
and Rachel B., of London. My sister Page, 
wife of John P. My sister, Baynard, of 
Cliffe. My cousins: Mr. George White of 
Stafford; and Rachel Pinkney, wife of Mr. 
P., of Salisbury. 

John Gate, of SHeRBoRNE, clerk. (166 
Abbott). Dated 9 Dec. 1728; proved 25 June 
1729 by Elias Hosey, nephew and sole exor. 
Poor of Haydon and of Bishop’s Caundle. 
My =, William Mowie and his sister, 
Ann Pyne; her daughter Frances. Mr, 
Lacey, vicar of Sherborne. Witnesses: Mar- 
garet Thornton, Samuel Noake. (The Rev. 
John Gale, son of William G. of Chippen- 
ham, matriculated at Oxford 15 March 
1677/8; M.A. 1684. He was _ instituted 
rector of B. C. in August 1698.) 

Thomas Ricuarpson, of DuRWEsTon, gent. 
(146 Abbott). Dated 18 March 1728.  Be- 
quests to children of John Heath, of Clare 
Market, Middx., butcher ; the four daughters 
of Richard Aplin, of D., yeoman; the four 
children of Henry Aplin, of D., yeoman. 
Appoints as executrices his two sisters, Tem- 
perance Heath, wife of said John, and Mary 
Richardson. The former proved, with power 
reserved to other. Witnesses: Tho. Lawrence, 
notary public, and Roger Prower. 

Richard Hotz, of Dorcuester, gent. (167 
Abbott). Dated 1 Feb. 1728; proved 1729, by 
William Templeman, of D., gent., and Robert 
Gundry, of D., innholder. My wife, and 
Elianor, Peter and Joan, my children under 
twenty-one. Witnesses: Richard Jackson, 


Robert Willis. 
Frep, R. Gate. 
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—— 


Readers’ Queries. 


“WERCHANT BANKER.”—Could any- 
one tell me when the term ‘‘ merchant 
banker’ first came into use, giving refer- 
ences if possible? 
S. R. Cops. 


PORTRAITS WANTED. — Are any por- 
traits of the following in existence, and, 
if so, where can they seen: Sir Peter 
Thompson, F.R.S., F.S.A.; Thomas Hasel- 
den, F.R.S. (Thompson’s brother-in-law) ; 
William Oldys (Norroy King-of-Arms) ; 
Joseph Ames, F.R.S.; John Nickalls; Rich- 
ard Gough; George Holmes (Keeper of the 
Records in the Tower) ; John Lockman; John 
Locker: Thomas Martin, F.S.A.; William 
Pate; George Vertue; William Thompson, 

t (no relation of Sir Peter); and Thomas 

ayward, Editor of ‘ The British Muse.’ 

Any information regarding James Thomp- 
son, merchant, brother of Sir Peter, will 
welcomed. 


Henry F. N. JoxHNstTone. 


A HISTORY OF RUBBISH. — Recent 

accounts of success in feeding pigs on the 
food thrown away in London dust-bins; the 
sight of people picking over dressmakers’ 
rubbish receptacles in the streets for bits of 
silks and other materials, and recollection of 
French stories of chiffonniers, to say nothing 
of Mr. Boffin, impel me to enquire whether 
anybody has been inspired to write a history 
of rubbish and rubblish-collectors. No doubt 
it has been, in some measure, done from the 
Borough Council’s point of view: I am think- 
ing of it from the point of view of social his- 
torian and perhaps romance-writer. 


PEREGRINUS. 


E LAUREL AND LIGHTNING. — We 
all know of the ancient fancy that the 
laurel cannot be struck by lightning, and the 
classical explanation of this immunity. 
1. Is there any foundation in nature for it? 
2. Are there any other trees of which it has 
that lightning will not touch 
em 


Sancno Panza. 


()RANGES.—Could anyone quote for me a 

Spanish dictum—or it may be a rhyme— 
recommending oranges in the morning, but to 
be avoided at night. Have oranges—where 
they are indigenous—been the subject of such 
thymes as our apples: 


An apple a day 

eeps the doctor away)? 
Are there any diseases for which oranges are 
considered, in folk-lore, the proper remedy ? 


O. N. H. 


EMONS.—I should be glad to know 
whether, in earlier medicine, and in folk- 
lore, lemons were sup to be efficacious 
as medicine, and for what diseases. From 
this point of view were limes and lemons more 
or less equivalents ? 
O. N. H. 


MOTHERING FOR INCURABLE 
DISEASES.—Probably most people have 
heard that smothering was recommended, or 
rmitted in the case of persons suffering from 
ydrophobia. 1. I should be glad to know 
whether there are any actual instances re- 
corded of this being done. 2. Was this merely 
an English way of dealing with the matter, 
or do we hear of it abroad? 3. Were people 
suffering from other incurable diseases liable 
to be treated in the same way ? ons 


HE TOWER BRIDGE. — Was not this 
bridge very severely criticized by artists 
and architects at the time of its erection? 
I should be grateful for names of experts 
who did not like it? 
TEKTON. 


WBRIDGES NOW IN USE.—Could 

anyone give me examples of bridges now 

in use which have drawbridges functioning ? 
Continental examples specially desired. 


TEKTON. 


T ASSO ’”’: PRONUNCIATION. — The 

Concise Oxford Dictionary has la’sso ’”’ 
(also pron, lasoo).’’ The latter is the pro- 
nunciation to which I have been accustomed ; 
is it merely old-fashioned, or is it incorrect ? 
I have not been able to think of any line of 
verse in which the word occurs. Perhaps 
some reader knows one. Not every poet, to 
be sure, could be regarded as an authority. 
Am I right in thinking ‘“‘ la’sso”’ the usual 
pronunciation in America? 

¥, 


‘MHE PRACTICE OF PIETY.’—As we 

know, this book of devotion by Lewis 
Bayly, Bishop of Bangor, gained extraordin- 
ary popularity during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Could anyone tell me when the last edi- 
tion of it was brought out? Do copies of it 
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ever come to light now-a-days in second-hand 
booksellers’ shops, or the turning out of old 
houses? Its a is probably against 
any revival of interest in it now-a-days. 


©. 


RISTIAN NAME CHRISTABEL. — 

Can anyone tell me when this name first 
occurs, and whence Coleridge took it? I sup- 
pose that such popularity as it has acquired 
comes from his poem, ‘ Christabel.’ It seems 
a curious form. What can it be intended to 
signify ? 

Cc. E. H. 


PANNY BURNEY’S. ‘EDWY AND 
’ ELGIVA.’—This was produced, I believe, 
at Drury Lane Theatre in 1795. Has it ever, 
privately or publicly, been acted since, to 
anyone’s ? 


RIMINOLOGY. — What is the earliest 
— to put together an account of 
crimes and criminals on something of a scien- 
tific basis, and who is to be credited with 
first conceiving the idea that some crime may 
be imputed to defect or to disease? Is there 
any mediaeval writing which takes any 

line approaching this? 

INQUIRER. 


EACE.—What is the longest period during 
which, since the Christian era, the whole 
of Europe is known to have been at peace? 


IGNoRAMUS. 


LD CHURCH MUSICIANS’ BOOKS. — 
Are any of these known to be extant now? 

I mean such as are described by Hardy in 
the Preface to ‘ Under the Greenwood Tree’ : 

Their [the musicians’] music in those days 
was all in their own manuscript, copied in the 
evenings after work, and their music-books 
were home-bound. 

He says further that their music-paper was 
mostly ruled by themselves and that, begin- 
ning at the other end of the book, the owner 
would write in it jigs, hornpipes and ballads, 
till the sacred and the secular met together. 
The musicianly skill of these villagers must 
have been tolerably good, as Hardy says 

Some of these compositions which now lie 
before me, with their repetitions of lines, half- 
lines, and half-words, their fugues, and their 
— symphonies, are good singing 
still. 

TIBICEN. 


RFFECT OF JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, 

—It will be remembered that Johnson’s 
Dictionary was welcomed by some of the 
learned (vide Boswell) as likely to stabilise, 
clarify and so on the English language, which 
was regarded as being in a confused sort of 
state. Has any recent writer attempted to 
estimate what effect, if any, the Dictionary 
has had from that point of view? I should 
be glad to know. 

E. 8. E. 


((HRISTIAN NAME MAUDE—SPELL- 
INGS.—Old documents render this some- 
times as Mauld or Maulde, and Moulde. 
Can anyone adduce other spellings? It is 
said to be an alteration of the name variously 
written Mechtilde and Matilda; how did 
the t of this come to be lost? Is there any 
connection with a name appearing as 
Mafalda or Mafelda? Be 


SH-TRAYS.—How long have these been in 
use? The spittoon, I suppose, is virtu- 
ally coeval with pipe-smoking. The cigar 
was introduced, I Me ieve, in the early ght 
eenth century: were ash-trays introduced at. 
the same time? 

Has any skill or fancy worth noting been 
expended on the making of ash-trays? They 
are often fairly pretty metal objects—tend- 
ing, perhaps, to become smaller, but I do not 
expect to hear that any artist has turned 
attention to them. 

B. C. 


HE IRISH KINDLY.’’—An 
friend of mine, when she wishes to thank 
amusingly and with some emphasis, says: 
‘‘Thank you kindly.” Is this folk-speech 
and is it still commonly used? I have heard 
they say in Ireland also “‘ God bless you 
kindly.”” Are there any more phrases with 

kindly.” 

Hos. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Could anyone tell me who are the authors 
of the following :— 


1. Litera scripta manet. If no name is 
forthcoming for this, could anyone tell me 
where it is first quoted? 


2. Enough if something from our hands have 
power. 
To live and [?] and serve a future hour. 
3. Nescit servire virtus. 
4. J’y suis; j’y reste. 
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Replies. 


LION IN INDIA. 
(clxxvii, 442.) 


que actual questions asked by your corre- 
spondent may be too hard to answer ; but 
the following comments may be of interest. 
First, the Indian lion is now found only 
in the Kathiawar peninsula within the Gir 
forest in the territories of Junagadh State, 
of which I was Administrator during the 
minority of the present Chief, H.H. Nawab 
Mahabatkhanji, and it fell to my lot in 1911 
to initiate an expert census of the existing 
lions and to ensure their proper protection. 
There are no traces of lions having penetrated 
substantially south of this N.W. region in 
India, and it is interesting to note that lions 


. and tigers are never found in the same area. 


There are panther (leopard) and tiger in 
almost all parts of India; except in the Gir 
forest, where lion and panther exist side by 
side, but tiger are never found. It is a diffi- 
eult question whether the Gir lion is truly 
indigenous in the Gir, or whether he has 
attained a safe retreat there on gradual re- 
tirement from North-West India, where he 
was formerly found in abundance. 

In the Pleistocene era the lion was existent 
even in England, as the bones discovered in 
“Kent Hole’’ cave, near Torquay, suffi- 
ciently testify. But it does not seem pro- 
bable that the lion was seen in Europe dur- 
ing historical times. The featuring of the 
lion on a Greek dagger may be a borrowed 
likeness. It is, however, well established that 
lions were familiar objects within the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian Empires, whose kings 
loved hunting and maintained ‘‘ paradise ”’ 


tks. There is actually a procession of 


ions reproduced on a wall-frieze in ancient 
Babylon. Lions are frequently mentioned in 
Hebrew literature, nad. alludes to 
lion-hunting as a sport. In Egypt, also, the 
lion was used as a hunting-aid, and the 
Roman amphitheatre exhibited lions by the 
hundred. It is somewhat curious that, as 
we approach modern times, the evidence 
dwindles—perhaps the lions dwindled, too— 
and I am not aware of instructive~allusions 
regarding the Indian lion in the journals or 
diaries of travellers and sportsmen. It is, 
however, clear, that a hundred years ago lions 
were to be found in Mesopotamia and N.W. 


India. It seems probable that the lion, who 


is so dependent on water supply and local 
ame as food, was gradually forced to retreat 
rom Mesopotamia by dwindling water- 
supply and the decay of the irrigational sys- 
tem in the areas of Tigris and Euphrates. 
In the 11th edition of the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ’ (1911), a statement is quoted that 
“lions are still numerous”’ in Mesopotamia 
and N.W. India; but editorial revision is 
evidently at fault here. Some of the Meso- 
potamian lions retreated northwards, and the 
chief line of retreat in India (if retreat it 
was) was to the South-West along the Indus 
Valley into the province of Sind and due 
South towards the Central Provinces. I 
have read that a lion was shot near Agra 
about the time of the Mutiny, but lions in 
the Punjab seem to have been exterminated 
before that date. They netrated into 
Kotah State and towards Khandesh in Cen- 
tral India; but for the last sixty years they 
have survived only in the Gir forest in Juna- 
gadh State in the Western insula of 
Kathiawar. Growth of pulation and 
extension of cultivation under Pax Britan- 
nica, together with depletion of forest areas 
and the rifles of sportsmen, may have driven 
the lions to a safer asylum in the fastnesses 
of the Gir jungles, which furnish all that is 
uired in the way of water-supply, foéd and 
seclusion within a little-explored area of 
some 600 square miles. 

But for the measures of protection adopted, 
they would certainly become extinct within a 
few years. Nowadays, happily, they are 
more frequently shot by HH. the Nawab’s 
ciné-camera than by the rifles of distin- 
a guests, which have in the past pro- 

uced both tragic and comic results. 

I have heard that there was a story of lion- 
spoor being seen in Mesopotamia in the Great 
War, but I have had no personal confirma- 
tion of the fact. I regret that I am unable 
to consult my friend, Captain C. R. S.. Pit- 
man (the Uganda game-warden and a great 
autHority on lions, who visited Junagadh and 
is at the moment on the high seas) on the 
question whether the Indian lion of the Gir 
is truly indigenous in that forest, or is really 
a migrant who has gradually retreated from 
a general habitat much further to the North. 
The Bombay Natural History Society also 
may have accumulated some decisive evidence 
on this point. 

As Administrator, I never canvassed the 
matter—but then I had other things to do. 
It may be interesting to record that lions 
have existed in captivity in Junagadh for 
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many years, and in 1914 were successfully 
bred in captivity. It was expected, too, that 
the process would continue, owing to a young 
female cub having been rescued from the 
ledge of a deep well in a remote area of the 
Gir forest. She was a savage little creature 
= I played with her at a safe distance in 


ITTLE CROWN STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, (clxxvii. 478). — Horwood’s 
Plan of London and Westminster (1799) 
shows Crown Street on the same line from 
Duke Street to King Street as that which is 
taken by Crown Court, and ite continuation 
Bell Yard, in Rocque’s Plan (1747). 
In Stow’s Plan of the Parish of St. Mar- 
=. Westminster (1755) this thorough- 
are is named Rose and Crown Court and Bell 
Court. At the west end of the former, where 
it leads up to St. James’s Park, there appears 
to be an indication of a few steps which may 
well be the ‘‘ Dorset Steps, St. James’s Park,”’ 
mentioned in the address quoted by your cor- 
respondent. 
have no large scale plan of Westminster 
to hand which is later than Cruchley’s of 
1838, but Crown Street is still shown on that 
and the probability is that it was not taken 
down until clearance was made for Sir Gil- 
bert Scott’s India Office and Foreign Office 
which were commenced in 1860. 
In none of the plans I have looked at is the 
name given as Little Crown Street. 


AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


PEMDIKE (clxxvii. 443).—‘‘ Demdike ”’ 
can hardly mean other than the embank- 
ment of a mill-pool or reservoir, or possibly 
a wall near one. Elizabeth Southerne or her 
daughter, Young Demdike (Elizabeth Device 
or Davies), may have owed the sobriquet to 
their place of residence or employment. 
Elizabeth Device did in fact work occasion- 
ally at Westhead Mill in Pendle Forest ; but 
it is more likely that her mother was the 
original owner of the nickname, and that the 
family notoriety afterwards made it current 
as an epithet, as indicated in the query. Old 
Demdike died before the great trial at Lan- 
caster, but three of her descendants—Eliza- 
beth Device, her son James and her daughter 
Alizon—were executed 20 Aug., 1612. None 
the less, certain survivors of this degenerate 
Demdike stock submitted in due course to the 
influences of heredity and early training, and 
William and Jennet Davies appeared 


among the prosecuted persons of 1633-4. The 
latter was one of the accomplices of Frances 
Dickonson, some of whose exploits, as wife 
of the miller of Cliviger, near Todmorden, 
are romanticized in Robey’s ‘ Traditions of 
Lancashire.’ Jennet Davies may 
ficd with the Jennet Device, grand-daughter 
of Old Demdike, who was only nine years of 
age in 1612, and not in a coven or arraigned. 
The latter form of the name is given as that 
of a recorded witch of 1613 in Miss Murray’s 
‘ Witch Cult,’ where the names and dates of 
the Pendle witches are rather confused. 


W. W. Gut. 


LAFCADIO HEARN: ANNE MAXWELL 
OF TYNAN (clxxvii. 419).—The ances- 
try of Anne Maxwell of Tynan, Co. Armagh, 
first wife of Daniel Hearn in the pedigree 
(where the attribution of offspring to her is 
evidently a clerical error), can, in all pro 
bability, be traced to 1625, when Robert Max. 
well, from England, was presented to the rec- 
tories of Tynan and Toaghie (now Derry- 
noose) by the Crown. He married Margaret, 
daughter of Robert Echlin, Bishop of Down 
and Connor. Maxwell’s wife and his son 
James were murdered in the rebellion of 1642, 
and he escaped to Dublin. He was conse- 
crated Bishop of Kilmore in 1643; returned 
to England until the Restoration ; went back 
then to Ireland and received the See of 
Ardagh in 1661; and died in 1672. He had 


-| built himself a house in Tynan a and 


a series of land-owning Maxwells residing 
there brings us down to the time of Anne in 
the pedigree. Of these, James, of Mul 
laghatinny, Tynan, was attainted after the 
rebellion of 1668-70. William was a promi- 
nent resident in 1709. Robert, only grandson 
of Bishop Robert, was made Rector in 1719, in 
succession to his uncle John, the Bishop's 
eldest son. He died s.p. in 1737. A William 
Maxwell was a Tynan Presbyterian minister 
in 1742. He or another William was a pro 
minent Freemason in 1759. These particu- 
lars are extracted from ‘A History of the 
Parish of Tynan,’ by John J. Marshall, 
M.A., of Belfast, who specialises in Ulster 
parochial history and traditions. 


W. W. 


THE UNDERGROUND PASSAGE BE 
TWEEN CHURCH AND HAL 
(clxxvii. 366, 409).—From ‘ Milverton: 
the Rev. H. L. Maynard, a pamphlet w 
has just been published by the Wessex Press, 
Taunton : 
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Of the old houses of Milverton the most 
important must have been “the Fort,” called 
after the family who occupied it in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. It was, 
in all probability, the manor-house of Milver- 
ton burgh. In about 1590 it was occupied by 
the Lancasters. . . r. Lancaster... left 
to his son Thomas “the use of his dwelling 
house adjoining the churchyard of Milver- 
ton.” ... The "baxeoneas built in 1480... is 
not really the vicarage house at all, but the 
country house of the Archdeacon of Taun- 
ton... lying on the north side of the 
church.... There are many legends about 
mysterious underground passages connecting 
the Parsonage, the Fort, and St. Michael’s 
a and one such certainly did exist, 
or there are those in Milverton who have 
crawled down it for a considerable distance. 


W. W. GILL. 


“MHE GREATEST MAN OF ANY AGE, 

JULIUS CAESAR” (clxxvii. 480).— 
Brandes on Shakespeare notes the very un- 
sympathetic character of Caesar given in 
Jonson’s ‘Catiline’; scholars and poets 
of the Renaissance were all for Pompey: so 
even was seventeenth-century France, so loyal 
in king-worship: not till the democratic 
eighteenth century does Caesar get his due. 
These observations are liable to some quali- 
fication. Shakespeare’s portrait of ‘‘ an 
elderly, pompous, and _ valetudinarian 
tyrant ”’ is set off by Chapman’s much truer 
_— in ‘The Tragedy of Caesar and 

pey,’ for though Cato is his hero, Caesar 
is given credit for his high qualities. Gabriel 
Harvey was a stout Caesarian. Daniel wrote 
of him as ‘‘the man of men.’’ George 
Sandys, in a note on Ovid, ‘ Metam,’ xv., 
calls him ‘‘ the perfection of man . . . nor 
lesse to be renowned for the sweetnesse of his 
inclination, his facility in forgetting of 
injuries, munificency and clemency.’’ In 
‘The Advancement of Learning,’ i. 7, Bacon 
is quite complimentary, and later calls him 
“a noble spirit, of all natural men the most 
to be admired,- but for his ambition.’’ An 
unfinished sketch by John Sheffield, Earl of 
Mulgrave, etc., ends: ‘‘ his mind was rather 
what we imagine of angelical than humane ; 
such a strange quickness of thought and 
imagination, join’d with so — and pro- 
found a judgment: and both supported with 
a memory and capacity able to do all things 
at all times.’’ Hadley says the myth of the 
great Julius — with Dante and was con- 
tinued by Shakespeare, Mommsen and 


Hisernicvus. 


HE CHRISTMAS-TREE IN ENGLAND 
(clxxvii. 478).—There is a passage in the 
Greville Memoirs, first series (dealing with 
King George IV and King William IV) 
which I have always understood is the first 
allusion to a Christmas-tree in England. 
At Panshanger, the fine house near Herting- 
fordbury, in Herts, Charles Greville was 
spending Christmas in 1829. There was a 
house-party of distinguished people, and 
among them Prince and Princess Lieven. 
*‘On Christmas Day,’’ says Greville, ‘‘ the 
Princess [Lieven] got up a little féte such 
as is customary all over Germany. Three 
trees in great pots were put upon a long table. 
covered with pink linen: each tree was 
illuminated with three circular tiers of 
coloured wax candles—blue, green, red and 
white. Before each tree was displayed a 
quantity of toys, gloves, pocket 
chiefs, workboxes, s and various articles. 
—presents made to the owner of the tree. It 
was very pretty. Here it was only for the 
children; in Germany the custom extends to 
persons of all ages’’ (Greville, 1875, vol. i., 
p. 259). Panshanger now — to Lady 
Desborough, who inherited it through her 
mother, a daughter of the 6th Lord Cowper, 
and the wife of Julian Fane, a son of the. 
11th Earl of Westmorland. 


A. L. Humpnreys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


Under date Mar. 1, 1732, Mrs. Delany re- 
ports an illuminated holly-tree at a castle. 
ball. Is there any connexion? Greville tells 
how Princess Liéven ran a Christmas-tree at 
Panshanger in 1829, a German custom, he. 
adds. Kegan Paul first saw one at Wies- 
baden in 1852, “ An entertainment not then 
naturalised and vulgarised in England.” 


HIBERNICUS. 


BISHOP’S RED GLOVES (clxxvii. 

479).—Gloves are part of a bishop’s full 
dress when pontificating: here is a sentence. 
from an English Pontifical of the middle of 
the fourteenth century—“ officium 
vesperorum in duplicibus principalibus exe- 
cuturus interdum intrare solet in tificali- 
bus, videlicet sudario, superpellicio, amictu 
furrato, capa serica, cum mitra, cirotecis, 
anulis et baculo pastorali.’’ We discover the 
significance of them in the Rationale Divin- 
orum .Officiorum of Durandus, Bishop of 
Mende towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury : they typify (1) St. Matthew vi. 3, “Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
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doeth,”” and (2) Genesis xxvii. 16, Rebekah 
putting the skins of the kids of the goats on 
Jacob’s hands. . 

I am inclined to think that gloves are not 
part of an Orthodox bishop’s pontificalia, 
though I have not seen enough pontifical ser- 
vices in the East to speak with absolute cer- 
tainty: perhaps their place is taken by the 
epimanikia or cuffs, corresponding to the 
Western maniple. In undress, yes: I re- 
member that when the late Miron Christea, 
Patriarch and Prime Minister of Rumania, 
visited me at Cambridge about five years ago, 
I noticed that as he drove away he pulled 
on to his fine hands a pair of silk gloves of 
cardinalitial hue! 

GASELEE. 


N SENTRY-GO (clxxvii. 470; s.v. 
‘Memorabilia ’).—In the opening scene 
of ‘Iolanthe,’ Act II, Sir W. 8S. Gilbert’s 
playful wit centres round a guardsman on 
sentry duty outside the House of Lords. The 
sentry’s song, with famous refrain, begins: 
When all night long a chap remains 
sentry-go, to chase monotony 
e exercises of his brains 
That is, assuming that he’s got any. 
o’ never nurtured in the lap 
Of luxury, yet I admonish you, 
am an intellectual cha 
And think of things that would astonish 
you... 


During the 1914-18 war, while commandant 
of a German prisoners’ camp, I came in con- 
tact with Captain M——, an officer of un- 
common culture and ability, risen from the 
ranks. We were drawn to each other by 

indred tastes; each fond of good literature, 
music, and chess. While walking from 
camp to church one Sunday, over 2 miles, he 
told me that to relieve the boredom of sentry 
hours, while in India, he used to commit 
standard poetry to memory. In this way he 
had memorised the whole of Moore’s ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,’ that lengthy narrative (comparablé 
with Byron’s ‘Childe Harold’) of over six 
thousand lines. Observing my doubt, he 
thereupon began its recital, and had reached 
half-way, with never a halt or falter, by 
the time we arrived at church. On returning 
to camp he completed delivery of all the re- 
maining verses. I congratulated him on a 
remarkable feat, and added, “‘ but what a 

ity to spend all that mental toil on Thomas 
oore, when so many finer writers invited 
attention.” 
Wma. Jaccarp. 


HRASE ; “BRITTLE INTELLEC. 
TUALS”’ (clxxvii. 479).—This comes 


from Rudyard Kipling, in this verse: 


Likewise the Lords of looseness 
That hamper faith and works 
The Perseverance-doubters 
The Present-comfort shirks 
And Brittle-intellectuals 
ho crack beneath a strain 
John Bunyan met that “ helpful” set 
In Charles the Second’s reign. 

The term “ brittle’ strikes one as apt, 
denoting men who pose as brainy or brave, 
yet prove, when the occasion calls for such, 
to have no tensile strength, and are treacher- 
ous as an elm-tree. ; 

Wm. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE'’S§ 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 

MONTAGU (clxxvii. 459).—175. The line 
quoted is altered from: 

Thus far my arms have with success been 
crowned. 

This is the opening line of Dryden's 
‘“Tyrannic Loue; or, The Royal Martyr.’ 


E. S. pe Brrr. 


RAtway AUTHORS (clxxvii. 368, 428). 
or authors o 6 ms, an a 
anyone who had any ca 
railways. Mr, Edward Farmer, the author 
of the pathetic poem ‘Little Jim,’ was at 
one time a prominent official connected with 
the former Midland Railway Company. In 
Tamworth Churchyard is a monument bear- 
ing the following inscription distributed on 
three sides: 

To preserve the memory of a talented man, 
whose genial temperament found one of its 
expressions in songs of patriotism and 
philanthrophy, his friends erected this monv- 
mert; 

To the author of ‘ Little Jim’; 

In memory of Edward Farmer, many 
years a resident in Tamworth, who died sud- 
denly, July 10th, 1876, aged 67 years, and was 
interred in the New Cemetery at Derby. 

Gro. P. SrpWELL. 

10, Hill Street, Coventry, 


PAINTERS’ LOVE OF ANIMALS (clxxvii. 

479).—The late Captain Adrian Jones, 
M.V.O., painter and sculptor, a veterinary 
surgeon of sixty years’ standing, loved horses, 
In reviewing for the Parthenon, the Journal 
of the Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors, the book ‘The Sculptor 
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Speaks,’ he wrote: ‘If Epstein knew as 
much about horses as I do, he would not talk 


so much rubbish.’’ 

A. J. Munnings, R.A., is a good 
horseman. The late Louis Wain kept 
dozens of cats. Ethel Walker is always 
accompanied on walks by at least five dogs. 
Landseer loved all animals. So did Dela- 
croix and Jéricault and Rosa Bonheur. The 
names of Kemp Welch, Drage and Eric 
Agnew also occur to me. 


Wortiey CLUTTERBUCK. 
lléa, Beaufort Street, S.W.3. 


THE DISQUALIFICATIONS OF A 
BANKRUPT (clxxvii. 479).—Adjudica- 
tion of bankruptcy renders the bankrupt 
disqualified for being or acting as a member 
of either House of Parliament. He is also 
disqualified for being or acting as a Justice of 
the Peace; for being elected to or holding or 
exercising the office of mayor, alderman or 
councillor, county councillor; member of a 
highway or burial board; member of a select 
vestry committee; and if he is adjudged 
bankrupt whilst holding any of these offices 
his office thereupon becomes vacant. 

The disqualification of the bankrupt lasts 
for five years from the date of the discharge. 
If the adjudication is annulled the disquali- 
fication ceases at once, and it also ceases 
at once if the debtor obtains his dis- 
charge with a certificate to the effect 
that the bankruptcy was caused by misfor- 
tune, without any misconduct on his part. 

An undischarged bankrupt is liable to one 
year’s imprisonment if he obtains credit, 
either jointly or alone, to the extent of £10, 
whether fraudulently or not, without disclos- 
ing the fact that he is an undischarged 
bankrupt. 

Where the bankrupt is a beneficed clergy- 
man, the profits of the benefice which accrue 
during the bankruptcy do not pass to the trus- 
tee. A sequestration of the profits may be 
obtained, yet such a sum must be left to the 
clergyman as the bishop shall fix, and a 
curate’s stipend, in respect of duties per- 
formed by him during four months before the 
date of the receiving order and not exceeding 
ee must be paid in full in priority to other 

ebts. 

The right of nomination to a vacant 
ecclesiastical benefice is excluded from the 

wers of a bankrupt which pass to a trustee. 

nder ecclesiastical law a bankrupt is dis- 
qualified from being a member of a select 
vestry and vacates his seat if he becomes 


bankrupt. He may be inhibited by the 
bishop under certain circumstances. 

Bankruptcy proceedings are conducted 
under the Bankruptcy Act of 1914 and the 
rules made thereunder by the Bankruptcy 
(Amendment) Act of 1926 which your corre- 
spondent might consult with advantage. 
Space will not permit all the details pertain- 
ing to his questions being given, but the fore- 
going information covers all the salient 
points. 

Perer GRIFFITHS. 


GUPRA-CENTENARIANS (clxxvii. 477). 
—Not having present access to back 
numbers of ‘N. and Q.,’ I do not know 
whether Peter Garden, the Aberdeenshire 
supra-centenarian, has been mentioned. He 
was born in 1644 and lived until Jan. 12, 
1775, thus living under eight sovereigns and 
two misbegotten usurpers (false coin). He 
is said to have retained his memory and 
senses until the last, but from what we have 
to go by his memory was none too good, as 
he stated that he remembered being sent to 
cut boughs for spears in the wood at the time 
of the Civil War. Henry Jenkins said the 
same sort of thing, claiming to have cut 
arrow shafts for Flodden. That sounds more 
feasible than that a boy of five should be sent 
to cut boughs for spears in 1649 or so. Pro- 
bably it was just a game of play on his part. 
It is said that the aforesaid Peter Garden 
was page to Ogilvie of Banff before the latter 
was raised to the peerage, which means pre- 
vious to Aug. 31, 1642. This cannot be true 
if he was in fact born in 1644. It is also said 
in ‘The New Statistical Account of Aber- 
deenshire,’ 1845, p. 289, that Peter Garden 
was one of the garrison in the old castle of 
Towie Barclay when the great Montrose de- 
fended it against Argyle. 
When 120 years old Peter Garden married 
a blushing bride of eighty as his second wife. 
He danced gaily then, but perhaps the lady 
led him a dance for the remaining eleven years 
of his life. 
In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1802, 
. 424, it is stated that Jonathan Hartop 
Fived to be 137 at Aldborough. The winner 
of the Ananias stakes in this matter is surely 


THOMAS CAM 
buried 8 Jany 1588 
aged 207 years. 


This inscription is in St. Leonard’s Church, 
Shoreditch. 
Ceci, Broox1né. 
Twyford Abbey, N.W.10. 
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The Library. 


Minaret and Pipe Line: 
To-day in the Near East. 
‘Boveri. 
net). 


[HIS book, by a writer who has won respect 

by her former book ‘ Mediterranean 
Cross-Currents,’ introduces an account of the 
modern situation in the Near East with a 
summary of known history starting from the 
first appearance of civilization in the great 
river valleys. Although this may be con- 
sidered hardly necessary for the main purpose 
of the work, and, further, it might be objected 
that the confused story of conquest and re- 
conquest round the Eastern Mediterranean, 
in Persia and Mesopotamia and the neigh- 
bouring countries, has been told again and 
again, and is barely susceptible of any suc- 
cessful treatment within small compass, one 
can but admire the skilful way in which the 
attempt has here been made. In less than 
four score pages we are given a sketch of all 
that happened in the way of invasions up to 
the sixteenth century, and in‘another fifty 
pages or so run through an account of the 
rise of different forms of religion, which, in 
the East more fundamentally than in the 
West, have determined men’s allegiance and 
shaped their governments. 

We come nearer the main point with the 
third chapter on ‘ The Third European Inva- 
sion and the World War.’ This starts with 
the assertion that not until the nineteenth 
century were East and West so completely 
sundered that the gulf seemed unbridgeable, 
and that historians of the nineteenth century 
have made the breach retrospective. How- 
ever that be, the examination of the present 
state of the breach proceeds undoubtedly 
aright in using as key developments the 
French Revolution and the advance of tech- 
nical knowledge. The Prelude’? which 
discusses the effects of these both in Europe 
and in the Near East, as far as they have 
hitherto manifested themselves, is one of the 
best-conceived portions of the book. We 
come then to Commercial Imperialism and 
the World War, a shrewd criticism of Euro- 

an dealings, principally with Turkey and 

ersia—well-intentioned in many respects, 
but all too often, as discerned by serious and 


Yesterday and 
By Margret 
(Oxford University Press, £1 1s. 


direct students of the East, amazingly stupid, 
The author’s conceptions are here, as mi 
be expected, considerably indebted to Laws 
rence. 

In chapter iv., ‘The Scenes of Post-War 
Imperialism,’ the most important and inter 
esting section is that concerned with oil. Ty 
fact, so far as the destiny of the Near East 
concerned, oil-fields being a central considera. 
tion, this section may be said to form mom 
or less the clow to the book. The remainder 
of it, ‘New States for Old,’ ‘ The Arabic 
World,’ and ‘ The,Near East in World Poli- 
tics,’ written befofe the outbreak of the pre 
sent war, will be read mostly under a great 
change of light. None the less, these cha 
deserve attention. , 

There is perhaps some hope that the out ” 
come of the present conflict will bring greater 
unification in some regions of former confi 
sion. At any rate the totalitarian idea of 
the State confronts the democratic; and the 
exaggeration of nationalism confronts the 
weak, and nevertheless so persistent, ideal of 
the brotherhood of mankind. The peoples of 
the Near East, like the rest of the world, will 
make their choice. What in their history, 
modes of thought and temperament will deter. 
mine the choice, and how it will be affected 
by circumstance, can naturally only be under 
stood if one has some grasp of antecedent 
conditions, more particularly of those immé 
diately antecedent; and this book is a notable 
contribution towards that sort of preparation, 
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Waen sending a letter to be forwarded @ 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
os to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page Of 
‘N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contribators are requested always @ 
give their names and addresses, for the i 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 
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